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THE ALDINE. 



assured that, during my whole life, I shall certainl}^ 
aim at the one thing y^'Wxohyou have represented as 
woman's greatest glory. But, pious father, pray for 
me ; lest there be too much for which I shall have 
one day to be forgiven. — L. H." 

The reverend cure probably never dreamed that 
it was his fair unknown who, exactly a month later, 
appeared in the role of Voltaire's "Zaire," carrying 
away with her all Paris — even her enemies. 

The promise made in her note was, in all likelihood, 
more conscientiously observed than her vow of 
fidelity, since few French actresses of that day ac- 
quired greater celebrity for their numberless and 
strange love adventures than fair Laura Hus. 

After the death of the cure 
of St. Roche, Lady de Sade's 
chaplet, so tradition says, 
passed into the hands of a 
pious beguin of Ghent. At 
the beguinage was also pre- 
served, for many years, the 
old manuscript of the nun of 
Avignon, containing these 
disclosures, which throw so 
transfiguring a Hght upon 
the heartless lady. Whether 
it may still be found there, I 
know not. — Win. Percival. 



men were " pressed " from all parts of the realm and 
wages assigned them, skilled craftsmen, such as stone- 
masons and carpenters, receiving three shillings a 
week ; plumbers, sawyers, tilers, and the like, six- 
pence a day ; and common laborers four pence. It 
was many years before the chapel was completed, its 
progress being greatly checked by political troubles 
towards the close of the reign of Henry. His suc- 
cessor, Edward IV., deprived Eton of large portions of 
its endowments, and obtained a Bull from Pope 
Pius II. for disposing of the College, and merging it 
in the College of St. George at Windsor ; but the then 
Provost, Westbury, protesting solemnly against this 
injustice, the Bull was at last revoked, and many of 



ETON COLLEGE. 



The spell which poetry casts 
over whatever it touches is 
nowhere felt more strongly 
than at Eton. It is not of the 
College that we think when 
we first see it from Windsor, 
nor of the goodly king who 
founded it, but of the poet 
who has celebrated it. It is 
Thomas Gray that we remem- 
ber ; we forget the " holy 
shade " of Henry VI, whom 
he has canonized in his in- 
comparable Ode. He was one 
of the few kings of England 
to whom learning is indebted. 
" He was of a most liberal 
mind," says the old chronicler, 
Hall, "especially to such as 
loved good learning ; and 
those whom he saw profiting 
in any virtuous science, he 
heartily forwarded and em- 
braced." He proposed to 
found a School at Eton which 
should be connected with a 
college in one of the Univer- 
sities, to which the best of the 
foundation scholars of his 
school should go to finish 
their education, and where a 
permanentprovision should be 
made for them. He proposed, 
in the words of the Charter, 
" to found, erect, and estab- 
lish a College, consisting of 
and of the number of one 
provost and ten priests, four 
clerks, and six chorister boys, 
who are to serve daily there 
in the celebration of divine 
worship, and of twenty-five 
poor and indigent scholars, 
who are to learn grammar ; 
and also of twenty-five poor 

and infirm men, whose duty it shall be to pray there 
continually for our health and welfare so long as we 
live, and for our soul when we shall have departed 
this life, and for the souls of the illustrious Prince 
Henry, our father, late King of England and France : 
and also of Lady Katharine of most noble memory, late 
his wife, our mother : and for the "souls of all our an- 
cestors and all the faithful who are dead ; (consisting) 
also of one master or teacher in grammar, whose duty 
it shall be to instruct in the rudiments of grammar 
the said indigent scholars, and all others whatsoever 
who may come together from any part of our king- 
dom of England to the said College, gratuitously and 
without the exaction of money or any other thing." 

Learning and religion being the chief corner-stones 
of the projected College, it was commenced in 1441 
with a chapel, to hasten the building of which work- 




of Eton, at the expense of their relations ; the schol- 
ars on the foundation were, of course, lodged and 
boarded in the College, and at the College expense. 
Many of the most distinguished men of England were 
educated there. Among the number was the chron- 
icler. Hall, whom we have quoted, Thomas Sutton, 
founder of the Charterhouse, Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Sir Henry Wotton, Henry More, the Plato- 
nist, the memorable Hales, Bishops Barrow and 
Sherlock, Dr. Arne, the musical composer, Horace 
Walpole, Sir Joseph Banks, Richard Person, the great 
Greek scholar, and Hallam, the historian. Other 
noted Etonians were Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
Waller, Broome, West, Fielding, the novelist. Gray, 
Shelley, Praed, and Milman. 
Most of the English Prime 
Ministers of the last century 
and a half were Eton boys — 
North, Charles James Fox, 
Canning, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Derby, and, last, 
Mr. Gladstone. The scholars 
of Eton have always been fa- 
mous for Latin, and especially 
for the excellence of their 
Latin versification. Gray ex- 
celled in it while there, but 
after he left it he began to 
write English poetry. He did 
not forget his Alma Mater, 
however, and his first pro- 
duction in English was his 
Ode " On a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College." 



WOODLAND SCENERY. 



ETON COLLEGE. 

the endowments restored, though the College suffered 
severely. The buildings were continued during the 
reign of Heniy VII. and the early years of Henry 
VIII., whose death saved Parliament from extinguish- 
ing Eton, which was then confirmed to Edward VI. 
Such, in brief, is the histor)^ of Eton College, the 
buildings of which have been from time to time re- 
edified and enlarged. The LTpper School Room in the 
principal court, for example, was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, at the expense of Dr. Allstree, Provost 
of Eton, in the reign of Charles II., and the interior 
of College Hall was almost entirely rebuilt, about 
fifteen 5'ears ago, by one of its Fellows. 

Though Eton was established primarily for the edu- 
cation of poor scholars, it Avas the resort, from the 
beginning, of young men in the higher walks of life. 
They were not lodged in the College, but in the town 



The difference between the 
woodland scenery of Europe 
and the woodland scenery of 
America is as marked as the 
difference between the paint- 
ers of both countries. The 
forests of the New World are 
wild, and the forests of the 
Old World are cultivated ; in 
the one case it is Nature alone 
that the artist attempts to 
paint ; in the other it is Na- 
ture and Art together. With- 
out instituting comparisons, 
which we all know are odious, 
it is' safe to say that the land- 
scape painters of France have 
brought their art to a perfec- 
tionwhichthelandscape paint- 
ers of America have not yet 
reached. They pursue a dif- 
ferent method in their worjk, 
and the result is a certain 
solidity of color, beside which 
the color of our painters is 
weak and thin. The difference 
.is not so marked when the 
pictures of both are repro- 
duced on wood,* but it is 
marked, nevertheless, and in 
another direction. As a rule 
the European draughtsman 
has a better art-education 
than his American confrhre, 
and a sureness of touch that 
the latter often lacks. Two il- 
lustrations in the present num- 
ber — "A Forest Scene,", by 
Bernies, and "An Old Mill," 
by Grandsire, are a proof of what we have said. We 
have no such scenes as these, and the art by which 
they are presented to us is not such as prevails here. 
It is academic, and precise, like the subject it handles, 
and it transports us to another world. We are in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, which, old as it is, and rough 
and gnarled as are its trees, shows every evidence of 
long cultivation. The sun shines cheerily into its 
broad openings, through which horsemen ride, and 
cattle are driven to their pasturage, and sturdy peas- 
ant women plod with the fagots they have gathered. 
Now we are elsewhere, but in the same sunny land 
—on the edge of a little pastoral wood, where cattle 
are feeding, and where stands the old mill of the vil- 
lage whose wheels to-day are still. It is a happy 
spot, and a happy-making art by which it is brought 
before us. 



